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They buried him in the Lady's Chapel of the Collegiate Chapel
at Warwick where the "noble Impe" already lay, and to his
memory erected a monument at a cost of ^4000 with his effigy
in armour lying on its back, his earPs coronet on his head, an
effigy of Lettice beside him, and a Latin inscription setting forth
his offices, dignities and ancestry. But the monument and
inscription were, as usual with such things, other people's after-
thoughts; his will, dictated the previous year in the Netherlands,
proved more honestly revealing about him. For though he left
the bulk of his property "to my most dear, well-beloved wife," an
earlier clause declared that "first of all, and above all persons, it is
my duty to remember my most dear and gracious princess, whose
creature under God I have been, and who hath been a most
bountiful and princely mistress to me." To her he left, together
with a prayer " that she may indeed be a blessed mother and nurse
to this people," a jewel with three great emeralds with a fair
large table diamond in the middle and a rope of fair white pearls
to the number of six hundred on which to hang the jewel, both
having been earlier acquired against her coming to Wanstead
on a visit that never took place.
Of the property so long and grandly accumulated compar-
atively little remained as Elizabeth and the lesser creditors closed
in. The proud title of Leicester, passing to another Robert, Sir
Philip Sidney's younger brother, shortly became extinct. Soon little
remained but the legend and the memory in the heart of an ageing
queen, who wrote upon the brief note from Rycott "His last
letter" and put it in a chest by her bedside where she might read
and re-read it even while she hounded the writer's widow for
her due and cherished the widow's son as the darling of her old
age until he presumed too much and paid for his presumption
with liis young head,